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LATE  NEWS 


The  Spanish  Government  announced  on  July  10  that  the  official  exchange 
rate  for  the  exportation  of  olives  stuffed  with  anchovies  In  cans  would  be 
17«52  pesetas  to  the  dollar.     The  same  commodity  packed  in  glass  jars  will 
be  18.615  pesetas  per  dollar.    The  official  exchange  rate  on  items  not 
specifically  provided  for  is  10.95  pesetas  per  dollar. 


The  official  mid-July  forecast  of  olive  oil  production  in  Portugal 
from  the  19)4.9  olive  crop  is  78,300  short  ton  si 


The  Uruguayan  export  quota  of  polished  rice  from  the  I9I+8-U9  production 
was  increased  to  26.5  million  pounds  in  a  decree  dated  July  28.     The  quota 
previously  was  set  at  17*6  million  pounds.    Another  decree  on  July  26 
established  a  new  foreign  exchange  treatment  applicable  to  Uruguayan  rice 
exports.    The  rate  will  be  1.70  pesos  (5&»8  cents)  per  U.S.  dollar  and  the 
difference  between  1.70  and  1.899  pesos  (52.7  cents)  per  dollar,  the 
controlled  selling  rate,  will  be  deposited  by  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  in 
an  account  for  distribution  among  Uruguayan  rice  producers  after  its 
shipment . 


The  Egyptian  Government  has  reduced  prices  on  its  holdings  of  extra 
long  staple  cotton  (mostly  Karnak)  from  7U  tallaries  per  cantar  (6lT7C 
cents  a  pound)  to  65  tallaries  (5i.l-.23  cents).    The  new  price  for  Govern- 
ment stocks  is  approximately  equal  to  quotations  on  the  free  market. 
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WORLD  BICE  PRODUCTION  IN  I9*+8-l+9  EXCEEDS  PREWAR  LEVEL 


World  rice  production  in  19I+8-I+9  (August-July)  increased  k  percent  over 
the  preceding  year's  harvest  and  was  2  percent  larger  than  the  prewar  average 
output,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Re- 
lations.   The  harvest  is  estimated  at  7,500  million  bushels  compared  with 
7,200  million  in  the  year  before  and  7,300  million  bushels  before  the  war 
(1935 -36/39 -^0), 

This  marked  gain  in  production  was  the  result  of  increased  acreages 
planted  and  exceptionally  favorable  weather  in  a  large  number  of  countries. 
The  world  rice  acreage  harvested  was  the  largest  on  record.  Relatively 
small  increases  in  many  of  the  lesser  producing  countries  combined  to  ef- 
fect a  large  net  gain  in  the  total  acreage,  particularly  in  the  regions 
outside  Asia. 

The  production  of  Asia  increased  sharply  over  the  preceding  year's  har- 
vest, and  it  approximated  prewar  output  for  the  first  time  since  before  the 
war.    Europe  produced  its  largest  crop  since  World  War  II,  and  record  crops 
were  grown  in  Africa  and  North  America.    South  American  production,  however, 
was  only  slightly  larger  than  the  year  before,  and  was  less  than  the  record 
of  2  years  earlier. 

Asia's  crop  is  estimated  at  6,950  million  bushels  compared  with  6,700 
million  in  I9I+7-I+8  and  a  prewar  average  of  nearly  7,000  million  bushels. 
Although  there  was  an  increase  in  acreage  in  all  the  Asiatic  countries  ex- 
cept French  Indochina  and  Indonesia,  the  greatest  increases  were  in  the  im- 
porting countries.    Good  crops  were  harvested  in  China,  India,  Japan,  the 
Philippines,  Korea,  Siam,  Burma  and  French  Indochina.    Production  was  smaller 
in  the  Malayan  Union. 

China's  rice  acreage  increased  slightly  in  I9I+8.    Weather  conditions 
generally  were  favorable,  and  another  good  crop  was  harvested.    The  outturn 
is  estimated  at  2,360  million  bushels  from  1+5, 617,000  acres.    Before  the  war 
(1931-37)  production  averaged  2,1+53  million  bushels  from  1+8,853,000  acres. 

The  rice  harvest  of  the  Indian  Union  is  estimated  at  1,550  million 
bushels,  a  substantial  gain  over  the  1,1+60  million  reported  the  year  be- 
fore, and  11  percent  larger  than  the  average  of  1,1+00  million  before  the 
war  ( 1936 -37/39 -ho ) .    The  unofficial  estimate  of  Pakistan's  production 
is  585  million  bushels,  which  is  3  percent  larger  than  in  19I+7 -i+8  and  8 
percent  more  than  the  prewar  (1936-37/39-1+0)  average  of  5^0  million  bushels. 

Unusually  favorable  growing  conditions  in  Japan  and  Korea  resulted 
in  the  largest  crops  since  the  war.    Japan's  production  of  more  than  570 
million  bushels  was  nearly  up  to  the  prewar  average,  and  the  record  crop 
of  South  Korea  was  about  3  percent  larger  than  before  the  war. 
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Production  in  the  surplus  area,  Siam,  Burma,  and  French  Indochina, 
was  about  80  percent  of  prewar  average  output.    The  harvest  of  approxi- 
mately 725  million  bushels  in  191*8-1*9  was  slightly  less  than  the  7^0 
million  in  the  year  before.    Prewar  production  in  these  countries  averaged 
880  million  bushels.    The  increased  acreage  of  Siam  combined  with  ex- 
ceptionally favorable  weather,  resulted  in  a  harvest  of  250  million 
bushels,  one  of  the  largest  crops  on  record. 

Burma's  acreage  increased  7  percent  over  that  of  the  year  before, 
but  the  yields  per  acre  were  substantially  smaller.    The  production 
of  about  265  million  bushels  therefore  was  less  than  in  I9U7-I+8.  Acreage 
and  production  were  reported  at  78  and  76  percent,  respectively,  of  the 
prewar  average. 

As  the  result  of  transportation  difficulties  within  French  Indo- 
china, farmers  there  planted  less  rice.    Accordingly,  although  climatic 
conditions  favored  the  production  of  a  large  crop,  less  rice  wa3  pro- 
duced than  in  the  year  before.    Acreage  and  production  are  estimated  at 
70  and  66  percent,  respectively,  of  the  prewar  average. 

The  Philippine  acreage  vaa  the  largest  since  the  war  and  exceeded 
the  prewar  average  by  1*00,000  acres,  or  9  percent.    High  per  acre 
yields  were  harvested,  and  the  crop  was  one  of  the  largest  on  record. 
Although  the  acreage  of  the  Malayan  Union  increased  about  1*  percent, 
drought  conditions  in  some  areas  caused  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
crop  below  that  of  the  year  before. 

Production  in  the  countries  of  Asia  Minor  was  above  average.  The 
combined  crops  of  Iran,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Turkey  totaled  1*5  million 
bushels  compared  with  33  million  in  the  year  before  and  35  million 
bushels  before  the  war.    Favorable  weather  for  production  resulted  in 
bumper  crops  in  all  except  Syria. 

During  the  last  decade,  the  rice  acreage  of  the  continents  outside 
Asia  has  increased  sharply.     The  191*8-1*9  acreage  in  non -Asiatic  areas 
is  estimated  at  16  million  acres,  a  ga.in  of  6.5  million  acres  over  the 
prewar  average.    The  production  of  these  regions  in  191*8-1*9  totaled 
520  million  bushels,  or  180  million  bushels  more  than  before  the  war. 

Europe  harvested  its  largest  crop  3ince  the  war.    Production  ap- 
proximated 56  million  bushels  compared  with  5^  million  in  the  preceding 
year  and  53  million  before  the  war.    Although  there  was  a  substantial 
increase  in  Italy's  planted  acreage,  the  weather  was  less  favorable  and 
the  volume  harvested  was  about  the  same  as  in  the  year  before.  That 
country's  output  was  about  91  percent  of  prewar  average  production. 
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Spain's  crop  also  was  large.    Decreased  production  has  resulted  pri- 
marily from  an  expansion  of  acreage..   Postwar  yields. per  acre  have  been  only 
about  three -fourths  of  prewar,  because  of  fertilizer  shortages.  Although 
Portugal's  acreage  was  increased,  production  was  about  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  year. 

Africa  produced  the  largest  crop  on  record,    production  of  174  million 
bushels  was  3  million  larger  than  in  1947-48,  and  64  million  more  than  pre- 
war.   The  principal  increase  took  place  in  Egypt  where  production  of  nearly 
65  million  bushels  exceeded  the  previous  record  of  1947-48  by  2  percent. 
The  harvest  was  nearly  twice  as  large  as  prewar  production. 

A  record  crop  was  produced  in  North  America  for  the  fifth  successive 
year.    Production  of  106  million  bushels  compared  with  1Q0  million  in  the, 
year  before  and  with  63  million  bushels  before  the  war.    United  States  pro- 
duction of  8l  million  bushels  was  the  largest  ever  harvested.    This  compared 
with  78  million  in  the  preceding  year,  and  the  average  of  50  million  bushels 
before  the  war.    The  acreage  was  increased '50,000  acres  over  the  record  of 
the  year  before,  and  favorable  weather  in  the  southern  States  resulted  in 
the  highest  per  acre  yields  in  several  years .  ; 

Mexioo,  Panama,  and  Cuba  also  produced  the  largest  crops  on  record. 
These  countries  increased  their  rice  acreage,  and  climatic  conditions  were 
favorable  for  the  production  of  large  crops.  *  '  ■ 

Although  the  acreage  planted  to  rice  in  South  America  was  increased 
350,000  acres  in  1948-49,    it  was  not  so  large  as  the  record  of  2  years  ago. 
Drought  conditions  in  some  areas  prevented  a  rise  in  production  proportionate 
with  increased  plantings.    The  preliminary  estimate  of  production  is  1 59  mil- 
lion bushels,  2  million  more  than  the  year  before,  and  70  million  bushels 
larger  than  prewar. 

Brazil  increased  rice  plantings  by  about  300,000  acres.    Lack  of  rain- 
fall in  the  main  producing  States,  however,  caused  a  reduction  in  the  yields 
per  acre,  so  that  about  the  same  volume  was  produced  as  in  1947-48.  Dry 
weather  in  Peru  also  sharply  reduced  that  country's  production.    A  decline 
in  Chile's  output  was  the  result  of  a  drop  in  the  planted  acreage. 

Record  crops  were  produced  in  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Paraguay,  Uruguay, 
Surinam  (Dutch  Guiana),  and  Venezuela.    The  acreage  was  increased  in  these 
areas .    Production  was  larger  than  in  the  preceding  year  also  in  Argentina 
and  British  Guiana.  ' 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agricultural 
production  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crops  and  Livestock  Statistics.    For  this  report,  the  Committee 
was  composed  of  Joseph  A.  Becker,  Chairman,  C.  M.  Purves,  L.  Thelma  Willahan, 
Olav  F.  Anderson,  T.  0'.  Engebretson,  Constance  H.  Farnworth,  Lois  B.,  Bacon, 
Afif  I.  Tannous,  and  Mary  E.  Long. 
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ITALIAN  WALNUT  FORECAST  TJP  30  PERCENT 

The  19^9  preliminary  forecast  of  walnut  production  in  the  Naples  - 
Sorrento  district  of  Italy  is  20,000  short  tons,  unshelled  basis,  compared 
with  15,400  tons  (revised)  in  1948  and  14,000  tons  in  19^7.    The  forecast 
exceeds  the  5-year  (1943-47)  average  of  13,700  tons  by  46  percent  and  the 
10 -year  (I938-U7)  average  of  13,200  tons  by  52  percent.    The  forecast,  if 
it  materializes,  will  be  the  largest  since  1937  and  the  third  largest  in 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

WALNUTS,  Unshelled:    Production  in  Italy 
for  19^9,  with  comparisons 

YEAR  !  Walnuts 

•  Short  tons 
Average :  % 

I943.L947  i  13,700 

1938-1947   13,200 

Annual : 

1940  j  10,400 

1941  „:  12,900 

1942  ..s  15,000 

1943   10,900 

19^4  %  13,800 

1945  :  16,500 

1946  =  13,200 

1947  :  14,000 

1948  1/  ;  15,400 

1949  1/  •  20,000 

l/  Preliminary. 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations .    Prepared  or  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  official  statistics  of  foreign  governments,  reports  of  U.  S.  For- 
eign Service  Officers,  results  of  office  research,  and  other  information. 


The  winter  weather  was  exceptionally  dry  but  the  spring  and  early 
summer  brought  an  over  abundance  of  rain.  There  were  some  strong  rain 
storms  late  in  June  which  may  have  caused  some  loss  of  immature  fruit. 

The  1948-49  marketing  season  was,  according  to  trade  sources,  the 
most  successful  in  many  years.    The  entire  1948  crop  had  been  sold  by 
June.    The  export  market  for  walnuts  was  very  good.    The  United  Kingdom, 
Benelux  countries,  Switzerland,  Argentina,  and  Brazil  all  bought  heavily 
in  the  Italian  market.    The  United  States  purchases  were  more  than  5 
times  those  of  the  previous  season.    According  to  declared  invoice  records 
the  United  States  was  the  destination  for  709  tons  of  shelled  walnuts 
valued  at  $694,105  between  August  1,  1948  and  June  30,  1949.    This  may 
be  compared  with  137  tons  for  the  entire  1947-48  season. 
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It  is  much  too  early  to  forecast  trends  of  the  1 949 -50  marketing  season 
in  Italy  at  this  time.    The  British  are  reported  showing  a  considerable  in- 
terest in  the  new  crop  and  it  is  reported  have  already  made  some  limited 
commitments.    At  present  there  is  reason  to  believe  Argentina  will  not  pur- 
chase as  heavily  as  during  the  1948-49  season  and  there  is  some  doubt  about 
Brazilian  purchases.    Exporters  are  hopeful  that  the  German  market  will  be 
opened  to  Italian  nuts  this  year. 


BRITISH  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 


Latest  British  trade  statistics  disclose  that  United  Kingdom  imports 
of  major  agricultural  products  valued  at  $174.1  million  from  the  United 
States  in  the  first  six  months  of  1949  more  than  doubled  the  $76.8  million 
reported  for  such  imports  during  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago.  The 
figure  for  January -June  1947  was  $289.2  million.    Increased  entries  of  wheat 
cheese  and  cotton  were  largely  responsible  for  the  19^9  change.    Total  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  Jumped  17  percent  above  I9U8  to  reach  a  total 
of  $449.4  million  as  of  June  30,  19^9. 

United  Kingdom  imports  of  agricultural  products  from  Canada  l/  in  the 
1948  and  19^9  half-year  periods,  on  the  other  hand,  registered  a  decline 
of  18  percent  from  $273.1  million  to  $222.7  million  largely  as  the  result 
of  smaller  shipments  of  bacon.    The  agricultural  import  value  for  January- 
June  I9V7  was  $272.1  million.    Total  half-year  imports  from  Canada  fell 
from  $462.2  million  in  1948  to  $388.8  million  in  19U9. 


United  Kingdom  shipments  to  the  United  States  in  the  first  half  of 
this  year  totalled  $103.5  million,  or  21  percent  below  the  corresponding 
period  a  year  ago.    Exports  to  Canada  rose  from  $126.7  million  to  $157*0 
million  in  the  two  half-year  periods .    Fluctuations  in  a  few  raw  materials 
and  numerous  manufactured  articles  accounted  for  the  changes  in  the  overall 
export  totals . 

Comparative  data  on  United  Kingdom  imports  of  major  agricultural  prod- 
ucts from  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  the  first  six  months  of  1948  and 
19^9  are  given  below. 


COMMODITIES 


Jan . -June  1948 


Jan. -June  1949 


United 
States 

Canada 

United 
States 

Canada 

(Millions  oi 

■  dollars ) 1/ 

:  (Millions  ol 

'  doliarsjl/ 

1.2 

169. 4 

37.9  : 

197-3 

0.2 

75.6 

0.4  • 

9-6 

2.7 

22.8 

23.9  : 

10.0 

£/ 

2/  : 

2/ 

5-2  : 

22.1 

5.3 

7.1  : 

5~8 

50.6 

99.6  : 

76.8 

273.1 

174.1  : 

222.7 

Grain  and  flour  ; 

Meat  

Dairy  products  

Fresh  fruit  and  vegetables 

Lard  

Tobacco  

Cotton  


Total  :  76.8 


1/  Conversion  ratio:  1  L  =  $4.03.      2/  Less  than  $50, 


000. 


1/  Excluding  Newfoundland . 
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COMMODITY  DEVELOPMENTS 


GRAINS ,  GRAIN  PRODUCTS  ANDFEED3 


ARGENTINE  GRAIN 
EXPORTS  DOWN 


Total  export  shipments  of  grain  from  Argentina  during  the  igWM*  ^op 
year  amounted  to  only  4.0  million  metri Vhis 

million  tons  in  1*7-W  and  the  1935-39  average of  10.0g million  tons  Th 
represents  a  decline  of  29  percent  compared  with  19"*7-"»  exports  an 
percent  compared  with  the  prewar  average . 

The  large  reduction  in  export  shipments  in  1<*8 -*9 ™ 
several  factors.    Among  them  were  the  smaller  crops  in  Argentina  partly 
£T££  of  low  prices  paid  to  producers  *J*g*^&J£r&u 

approaching  prewar  output. 

European  countries  hought  the  largest  part  of  l^.^^f^lZl 

Far  Eastern  markets  took  507,000  metric  ton Bin  19  -9  compar ed  with 
656  000  tons  the  year  before,  while  exports  to  African  markets  totale 
33,000  tons  against  37,000  tons  a  year  earlier. 

countries  accounted  for  the  remaining  7  percent. 

Tt  is  interesting  to  observe  that  five  European  countries  Upland, 
Portu ll  ^^^^t^^X^^  1^7-8  t°ook°no 
ffletri?1t0nVL^ean  EWE  XoTTo\^nel  Lgiom  alone 
Argentine  wheat  at  all  m  WO  *  P  million  tons  m 

in  1947-1(8. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  in  the  table  on  *fe  following  page 
the  preceding  year  and  corn  exports  by  37  percent. 
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AKGE13TINA.:    Grain  shipments,  July-June  I9I4.7-U8  and  191+8-1+9 
(One  metric  ton  equals  2,20l+*6  pounds) 


Destination 

:  Ti/heat 

5  Com 

;  Barley 

! 

!  Oats 

:  Rye 

: 

:  Total 

19U7-48 

:  Metric 
:  tons 

s  Metric 
•  tons 

•  Metric 

*  tons 

:  Metric 
-s  tons 

»  Metric 
*  tons 

:  Metric 
:  tons 

Belgium.  *  

Czechoslovakia ........ 

Denmark  .  

Finland ............... 

France.... ..  

Germany  ....*..*......< 

Greece  ........... 

Ireland  ,„«..,.... 

Italy................. 

Netherlands  .  , 

Norway  »».....«. 

Portugal  •  .  .< 

Rumania ............... 

Spain  

Sweden.  

Swit  Borland  

United  Kingdom.  ........ 

Brazil  

Chile  

Colombia.,...,......., 

Paraguay  .......... 

Peru.......  

Uruguay  

India  

French  Morocco  

Union  of  South  Africa, 
Total..  , 


I9I+6-I+9 

Belgium...  «.«..< 

Denmark........  

Finland.........  

France.  

Germany.  

Ireland  

Italy  

Netherlands , . . ,  

Norway  .......«.< 

Portugal  o ...... . 

Spain.  .*.....< 

Sweden  ...»»....., 

Swit  zerland ........... 

United  Kingdom........ 

Barbados  

Brazil  

Paraguay  

Peru....  

Uruguay........  , 

India  

Japan  

Egypt  

French  Morocco  

Union  of  South  Africa. 
Total  


t  91,558 

.333,555 

79,5l+l+: 

105,925 

608,582 

:  15,000 

15,000 

10,17!+ 

10,171+ 

_, 

.  _  '"  l 

58,901 

58,901 

171,91+0 

54*257: 

5,259 

i+,000 

253,1+36 

68,578 

7,1+00  < 

5.990 

79,768 

- 

19,725s 

_ 

19,723 

:  75^309 

251,51+3 

11,754: 

_ 

558,586 

805,91+8 

36,278 

65,769s 

2,718 

1+7,855 

1,006,566 

5,800 

270,895 

116,926: 

5,1+11+ 

31+.998 

454,051 

55,268 

1+5,160 

98,1+28 

81, 3I46 

55,oi;9 

s 

156,395 

:-  - 

6,225 

- 

6,225 

1+1+5.005 

137,H44. 

26,586: 

602 

532 

609,669 

52,760 

56J+65 

31.390 

11+0,615 

191. ohl 

108,507 

75,859°: 

85,01+8 

•  20,000 

1+78,1+61 

260,010 

912,588 

286,578: 

- 

1,505:1,1460,1+79 

1+05,088 

- 

• 

- 

JiOR  088 

74,1+97 

:  70,497 

-  s 

- 

r ' 

15,058 

-  s 

- 

15,058 

17,290 

-  s 

- 

17  2Q0 

133,175 

- 

s 

- 

133,175 

:  55,051+ 

2,700 

: 

1,390 

- 

59,11+1+ 

50,000 

1+06,259 

t  199,1+22: 

- 

655,681 

: ',,       -  ; 

18,695 

2,1+78: 

958 

22,129 

14,875 

s 

- 

11+.875 

2,773.945 

2,964,334 

91+5,856: 

97,389 

552,252 

7,131,776 

:  8,928 

170,051 

85,H+7!s 

29,571 

:  15,650 

507,127 

9,769 

15,500, 

- 

25,269 

_ 

6,000 

6,000 

32,103 

1,687  s' 

53,790 

li<U,557 

■  li+1+,557 

5,i+18 

5,1+18 

»  520,525 

57,856 

no 

578,951 

157*494 

:  51,5l6s 

1,500 

190,510 

:         -  t 

5,000 

5,000 

t           519:         -  : 

.  18,11+1+ 

18,665 

,     383, 310 s  71,532 

1.369: 

.  27,1+1+9 

s  1+85,660 

35,1+99 

5,819« 

11,620 

52,958 

8,662 

7,625s 

15,376 

29,685 

1,058,606 

117,133: 

1,175,739 

502 

502 

:  291,917 

:      .  *"  * 

291,917 

;  21,265 

:  21,265 

s  56,055 

:          -  s 

:  — 

.  56,055 

: 

:  2,985 

i+,050 

- 

7,035 

:  384,890 

50,000 

:  1+3.589:" 

1+78,479 

:  28,581 
:  20,999 
l+,000 

:      28 ,581 
.  20,999 
1+,000 

-  s 

7,710 

1  - 

7,710 

:l,6ii6,686  si,  858,533 

i  307,585: 

73.397:  67,21+5 

5,953,21+1+ 

Jompiled  from  trade  data. 
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TOBACCO 

INDIAN  FOREIGN  TRADE 
IN  TOBACCO  ABOVE  PREWAR 

India's  I9I+8-I+9  exports  and  import a  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  were 
substantially  above  prewar  levels,  according  to  reports  from  the  American 
Embassy  in  New  Delhi. 

Exports  of  leaf  from  India  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  19*4-9 
totaled  50.8  million  pounds,  as  compared  with  1+9.9  million  pounds  in 
19lt-7-U8  and  72.2  million  pounds  in  I9I+6 -1*7.    Exports  for  the  5  prewar 
years,  1935-36  through  1939-^0,  averaged  1+3.5  million  pounds  annually. 
In  addition  to  leaf  India  in  I9I+8-I+9  exported  5  million  pounds  of  manu- 
factured tobacco  products  consisting  of  1.8  million  pounds  of  cigarettes. 
100,000  pounds  of  cigars  and  3.1  million  pounds  of  other  products. 

The  United  Kingdom  took  26.9  million  pounds  or  53  percent  of  India's 
19*1-8 -1+9  leaf  exports.    This  compares  with  21. k  million  pounds  or  1+3 
percent  in  I9I+7-I+8,  26.3  million  pounds  or  36  percent  in  I9I+6-I+7  and 
20  million  pounds  or  1+6  percent  in  the  1935-36  through  1939-1+0  period. 
Other  important  export  outlets  for  India's  leaf  in  I9I+8-I+9  include  3.6 
million  pounds  shipped  to  Aden  and  Dependencies,  2.9  million  pounds  to 
West  Pakistan,  2.5  million  pounds  to  Egypt  and  500,000  pounds  to  Ceylon. 
Most  of  the  country's  exports  of  manufactured  tobacco  products  went  to 
Pakistan  and  Ceylon. 


India:    Exports  of  Leaf  Tobacco,  April  I9I+8 -March  19^9, 
with  Comparisons. 


Country  of 
Destination 

Average,  1935-36 
through  1939-1+0 

191+6-1+7 

191+7-19W3 

1948-I+9 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

United  Kingdom 

20.0 

26.3 

21.1+ 

26.9 

Other  Countries 

23.5 

^5.9 

28.5 

23.9 

Total 

^3.5 

72.2 

^9-9 

50.6 

Compiled  from  Seaborne  Trade  and  Navigation  of  India. 


Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  into  India,  principally  flue -cured 
leaf  from  the  United  States,  totaled  11. 5  million  pounds  in  I9I+6-I+9.  In 
191+7-^8  imports  totaled  12.8  million  pounds,  in  I9I+6-I+7  about  10.1 
million  pounds  and  in  the  prewar  period  they  averaged  1+.8  million  pounds 
annually.    In  addition  to  unmanufactured  tobacco,  India  in  I9I+8-I+9  im- 
ported about  800,000  pounds  of  cigarettes  and  a  small  quantity  of  smoking 
tobacco. 
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GREECE 1 S  19k9  TOBACCO  CROP  FORECAST 
ABOVE  1948:  EXTORTS  INCREASE 

Greece's  1949  tobacco  crop  in  forecast  at  about  45  percent  above 
the  19^3  harvest,  according  to  tho  American  Embassy  in  Athens.  Leaf 
exports  for  the  first  5  months  of  19k9  have  been  55  percent  above  exports 
daring  the  same  period  in  ly48. 

The  country's  1949  tobacco  crop  is  tentatively  forecast  by  the 
Hellenic  Tobacco  Board  at  about  120  million  pounds,  as  compared  with 
81.1  million  pounds  in  1948  and  103. 9  million  pounds  in  1947.  Dur- 
ing the  prewar,  1935-39,  period  leaf  production  averaged  132.8  million 
pounds  annually.    Most  of  the  increase  in  1949  is  expected  from  larger 
plantings  in  Eastern  Macedonia  and  Thrace.    This  increase  is  predicted 
on  the  basis  of  improved  security  conditions  in  this  area  which  permits 
farmers  to  live  in  their  villages  and  to  plant  fields  not  used  last  year. 

Exports  of  leaf  from  Greece  for  the  5  months  ending  May  31,  1949 
totaled  42.1  million  pounds,  or  an  average  of  8.4  million  pounds  per 
month.    This  compares  with  exports  of  26.9  million  pounds,  or  an  average 
cf  about  5.4  million  pounds  per  month  for  the  first  5  months  of  1948 
and  a  total  of  40.8  million  pounds,  or  a  monthly  average  of  3.4  million 
for  tho  calendar  year  1948. 

Of  the  42 .1  million  pounds  exported  during  the  first  5  months  of 
1949,  about  9.6  million  pounds  were  shipped  to  the  United  States,  5.8 
million  to  Austria,  5.8  million  to  Germany,  5.6  million  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  4.9  million  to  France.     Other  important  outlets  for  Greece's 
leaf  in  1949  includes  Egypt,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Italy. 

NYASALAND'S  1548-49  TOBACCO 
PRODUCTION  LOWER 

Nyasaland's  1948-49  tobacco  crop  is  placed  at  43  percent  below  the 
1947_48  harvest,  according  to  the  American  Embassy  in  Pretoria,  South 
Africa. 

The  country's  1948-49  tobacco  crop  is  unofficially  estimated  at 
16.7  million  pounds,  as  compared  with  29.4  million  pounds  in  1947-48  and 
29  million  pounds  in  1946-47.    In  the  prewar  years,  1935-36  through 
1939-40,  Nyasaland  produced  an  average  cf  16.3  million  pounds  of  leaf 
annually.    Dark  fire-cured  leaf  production  for  1948-49  is  estimated  at 
10.9  million  pounds  or  66  percent  of  the  total.    This  compares  with  21.5 
million  pounds  or  73  percent  in  1947-48  and  20,5  million  pounds  or  71 
percent  in  1946-47.    Estimates  of  the  production  of  other  types  in  1948-49 
are  as  follows:    sun  and  air  cured,  2.6  million  pounds;  flue -cured,  2.2 
million  pounds;  and  burley  about  0.9  million  pounds. 

The  decline  in  production  in  1948-45  is  primarily  due  to  a  prolonged 
drought  which  prevailed  during  tho  growing  season.    The  drought  reduced 
tobacco  yields  throughout  Nyasaland,  and  was  particularly  severe  in  the 
southern  pare  of  tne  country.    In  central  and  northern  Nyasaland,  where 
the  bulk  of  the  flue -cured  and  burley  crops  are  grown,  the  drought  was 
much,  less  severe. 
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Nyasaland  is  a  British  Protectorate.    It  furnishes  approximately  2  per- 
cent of  the  tobacco  entering  world  trade  and  about  60  percent  of  its  leaf 
exports  go  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

FRANCE'S  19^9  TOBACCO 
CROP  FORECAST  UP 

France's  1949  tobacco  crop  is  forecast  at  8  percent  above  the  1948  har- 
vest and  about  equal  to  the  record  1947  crop,  the  American  Embassy  in  Paris 
reports . 

The  country's  19^4-9  tobacco  crop  is  unofficially  forecast  at  about  115 
million  pounds,  farm  sales  weight.    This  compares  with  the  1948  harvest  of 
106.6  million  pounds  and  the  record(1947  crop  of  115*1  million  pounds.  In 
the  prewar,  1930-39,  period  France  produced  an  average  of  72.2  million  pounds 
of  leaf  tobacco  annually. 

The  area  planted  to  tobacco  in  1949  is  tentatively  estimated  at  about 
71,650  acres,  as  compared  with  64,090  acres  in  19^8  and  71,985  acres  in  1947. 
During  the  1930-39  period  an  annual  average  of  4-2,500  acres  were  planted  to 
tobacco  in  France. 

Delivery  of  the  1948  crop  to  the  Tobacco  Monopoly  has  been  completed. 
The  crop  totaled  106.6  million  pounds,  farm  sales  weight;  and  included  101.1 
million  pounds  of  light  tobacco  and  5.5  million  pounds  of  strong  tobacco 
(snuff  and  chewing  types).    After  storage  and  fermentation  this  quantity  will 
represent  approximately  89.5  million  pounds,  consisting  of  about  84.9  million 
pounds  of  light  tobacco  and  4.6  million  pounds  of  strong  tobacco. 

TROPICAL  PRODUCTS 

CANADA'S  1949  MUSTARD 
SEED  CROP  DOWN 

Canada's  I949  mustard  seed  crop  amounts  to  only  4,000  acres  with  an  ex- 
pected yield  of  2  million  pounds  of  cleaned  seed,  compared  with  a  bumper  1948 
harvest  of  about  21  million  pounds  from  30,000  acres  and  a  total  1947  produc- 
tion of  10.9  million  pounds  from  40,800  acres,  according  to  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Ottawa. 

The  1947  production  consisted  of  4.4  million  pounds  of  yellow  mustard 
seed,  5.4  million  pounds  of  brown  mustard  seed,  and  1.1  million  pounds  of 
the  Oriental  variety.    The  average  yield  per  acre  was  267  pounds  of  cleaned 
seed.    In  1948,  the  average  yield  per  acre  increased  to  TOO  pounds  because 
of  ideal  weather  conditions.    All  but  about  5.2  million  pounds  of  the  1948 
crop  were  of  the  yellow  variety. 

Exports  of  mustard  seed  from  Canada  in  1948  amounted  to  about  6.1 
million  pounds,  of  which  3.8  million  pounds  went  to  the  United  States  and 
2.3  million  pounds  to  the  United  Kingdom.    For  the  first  five  months  of 
1949,  Canada's  exports  of  mustard  seed  amounted  to  842,320  pounds,  all  to 
the  United  States .    The  potential  export  surplus  for  1949  is  probably  6  to 
7  million  pounds,  including  2  million  pounds  of  brown  mustard  seed  which 
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was  grown  for  British  jobbers  in  I9U8  but  could  not  be  shipped  because  of 
British  trade  restrictions.  The  United  States  is  expected  to  be  Canada's 
only  export  market  for  all  varieties  of  mustard  soed  in  19Jf-9« 

Commercial  mustard  seed  production  in  Canada  dates  back  to  1936  when  the 
crop  was  introduced  into  Alberta  from  Montana  as  an  alternate  to  wheat.  The 
usual  practice  has  been  for  the  crop  to  be  grown  under  contract  with  seed 
firms  operating  in  the  Lethcridge  area  of  Southern  Alberta.    The  most  import- 
ant factor  influencing  production  is  the  anticipated  demand,  as  the  seed 
companies  let  contracts  for  only  that  acreage  which,  with  normal  yields,  will 
enable  them  to  meet  their  customers'  stated  requirements. 

The  United  States  normally  imports  about  1/5  of  its  domestic  consumption 
of  mustard  seed.    At  the  present  time,  around  1/2  of  these  imports  come  from 
Canada . 

CACAO  RENOVATION  ENTERPRISE 
ESTABLISHED  IN  ECUADOR 

On  June  25,  19^-9,  a  subsidiary  company  (Empresa  Para  Ronoyacion  de  Cacao, 
C.A. )  was  officially  established  to  carry  out  the  cacao  program  of  the  develop- 
ment Corporation  of  Ecuador,  according  to  the  American  Consulate  General  in 
Guayaquil, 

This  company  will  have  an  authorized  capital  of  10  million  sucres 
($7^0,000)  and  will  be  administered  by  a  General  Board  of  Stockholders,  a 
Directorate,  and  a  Manager.    The  General  Board  is  the  final  authority  on  all 
questions  of  policy  and  budget,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Development 
Corporation.    The  Development  Corporation  will  also  have  financial  control  of 
the  company  and  will  nominate  three  of  the  five  directors. 

The  object! ves  of  the  company  are  as  follows:     (1)  The  study  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  improving  the  present  cacao  plantings  through  scientific  plan- 
ning; (2)  study  of  the  possibilities  of  decreasing  production  costs  through 
the  use  of  modern  cultivation  methods;  (3)  full  use  of  propagators,  planting 
facilities,  and  varieties  now  extant  in  Ecuador;  and  (k)  construction  of  ad- 
ditional propagators  in  areas  where  there  are  none,  so  that  new  plants  of 
disease -resistant  varieties  capable  of  producing  large  quantities  of  high 
quality  cacao  may  be  delivered  to  growers  at  low  cost.    Five  propagation 
stations  are  planned,  two  to  be  constructed  the  first  year  in  Baba  and 
Haranjal,  two  the  second  year  in  El  Oro  and  Manabi,  and  one  later  in  E3maraldas. 
The  station  at  Baba  is  to  be  built  into  a  model  cacao  plantation. 

INDONESIA'S  19l*9  COFFEE 
CROP  LARGER 

Indonesia's  19^9  coffee  crop  is  forecast  at  about  1+85,000  bags,  compared 
with  a  rough  estimate  of  380,000  bags  in  l$k&  and  an  annual  average  prewar, 
1935-39,  production  of  1,356,000  bags,  according  to  the  American  Consulate 
General  in  Batavia.    About  150,000  bags  of  the  19^9  crop  are  expected  to  be 
produced  on  small  native  holdings  and  the  balance  on  estates. 
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Indonesia  could  consume  practically  all  of  the  coffee  it  will  grow 
in  19*4-9,  tut,  largely  "because  of  trade  commitments  made  "by  the  Government, 
it  is  expected  that  about  130,000  hags  will  he  exported,  mostly  to  the 
Netherlands  and  Singapore.    Perhaps,  the  chief  factor  limiting  coffee  ex- 
ports from  Indonesia  is  that  the  cost  of  production  and  local  market  prices 
are  about  double  open  world  prices  for  coffee. 

Experts  on  estate  coffee  foresee  little  change  from  the  present  produc- 
tion and  export  picture  in  1950.    Planters  are  not  particularly  interested 
in  resuming  or  expanding  production;  many  of  them  are  turning  to  cacao  in- 
stead.   For  native  coffee,  the  prospects  depend  largely  on  political  and 
military  developments  in  the  coming  months.    Officials  feel  that  if  law 
and  order  is  restored,  natives  in  Sumatra  and  elsewhere  will  feel  secure 
enough  to  bring  more  coffee  into  the  market  places. 

FATS  AND  OILS 

TUNISIA  ANTICIPATES  LARGE 
OLIVE  OIL  PRODUCTION 

General  conditions  in  the  Tunisian  olive  orchards  are  reported  good 
this  season  and  a  bumper  crop  of  olive3  is  expected.    This  will  end  three 
consecutive  seasons  of  short  production.    In  the  absence  of  unfavorable 
developments  between  now  and  late  October  when  harvest  is  normally  begun, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  total  yield  in  oil  from  olives  of  the  19^9-50 
crop  should  approximate  88,000  short  tons  of  edible  oil  and  10,000  tons 
of  olive  foots  oil.    This  is  considerably  more  than  production  in  the 
decade  1930-1939  when  it  averaged  ^9,000  tons  of  edible  oil  and  k,900  tons 
of  olive  foots  oil. 

On  April  k  olive  oil  rationing  was  discontinued  and  domestic  consump- 
tion needs,  which  range  from  27,500  to  33,000  tons  annually,  were  fully 
met  without  recourse  to  Imported  seed  oils.    Government  authorities  esti- 
mate that  an  exportable  surplus  of  about  8,000  tons  of  olive  oil  remained 
available  on  July  12,  I9I+9. 

Dealers  have  reported  the  export  situation  disappointing.  Approximately 
3,300  tons  of  edible  olive  oil  have  been  shipped  since  September  30,  19^8, 
and  there  remains  available  about  7,700  tons.    Negotiations  are  under  way 
with  French  importers  covering  3,000  tons  of  this  oil,  but  difficulty  is 
experienced  because  sizeable  quantities  of- Spanish  oil  which  recently 
entered  Franco  are  being  sold  there  at  relatively  high  prices. 

In  view  of  this  situation  and  the  bumper  crop  expected  for  1914-9-50 
anxiety  is  already  being  shown  by  growers,  dealers,  and  government  officials, 
as  to  the  disposal  of  an  export  surplus  which  may  total  55,000  tons  plus 
the  carryover  from  the  last  crop. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  domestic  prices  fixed  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  December  I9U8  on  the  basis  of  20,000  francs  per  100  kilograms 
for  "extra"  grade  oil.    The  export  price,  however,  which  was  fixed  at 
$100  per  100  kilograms  in  December,  was  found  too  high  by  prospective 
American  buyers,  and  has  been  reduced.    Today,  the  most  important  export 
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blend  known  as  the  "riviera"  is  offered  at  $79  f  .o.b.  Tunisian  port. 
"Riviera"  consists  of  7°  percent  refined  oil  and  30  percent  virgin  olive 
oil,  acidity  below  1  percent  and  intermediate  in  quality  between  the 
"extra"  and  "surfine"  grades. 

The  official  order  of  December  16,  I9U8  provided  that  sales  should 
be  made  "to  direct  consumer  markets  in  hard  currency  areas".    The  diffi- 
culties experienced  in  selling  Tunisian  olive  oil  in  hard  currency  areas 
have  resulted  in  a  modification  of  the  regulations.    Official  order  of 
June  2,  19^9  (Tunisian  official  Journal  No.  ^5,  June  3,  19^9)  abrogates 
this  provision,  thus  giving  complete  freedom  to  ship  to  all  areas. 

RAW  MATERIALS  FOR 

SOAP  PRODUCTION  IN  MEXICO 

Most  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  in  Mexico 
are  produced  domestically,    principally,  they  are  vegetable  oils  including 
sesame,  cottonseed,  olive  oil,  coconut  oil,  and  palm  oil.  Substantial 
quantities  of  tallow  are  also  used.    The  availability  of  the  raw  materials 
in  Mexico  may  be  summarized  as  follows • 

Raw  Material  Availability 

Vegetable  oils,  including  sesame,         Produced  locally  in  sufficient 
cottonseed,  etc.  quantities. 


Olive  oil 

Coconut  oil 
Palm  oil 

Tallow 


Local  and  imported;  only  small 
quantities  utilized. 

Sufficient  local  supply. 

Imported  when  available  on  world 
markets . 

About  50  to  60  percent  of  require- 
ments supplied  locally,  the  remainder 
being  imported. 


When  the  meat  packing  concerns  in  northern  Mexico  are  working  at  ca- 
pacity almost  all  requirements  for  tallow  are  obtained  domestically.  At 
present  these  concerns  are  not  operating  and  as  a  consequence  toilet  soap 
manufacturers  are  requesting  import  permits  from  the  Mexican  Government 
for  tallow  but  are  having  difficulty  obtaining  permits  for  sufficient 
quantities-.    The  Government  attitude  is  that  the  manufacturers  can  obtain 
domestic  tallow  and  if  not  can  substitute  hydrogenated  oils. 
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RAW  MATERIAIS  FOR  SOAP  MANUFACTURE 
IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  total  quantity  of  raw  materials,  both  domestically  produced  and 
imported,  used  for  the  production  of  soap  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was 
almost  50  percent  greater  in  1948  than  that  used  in  19^7 • 


Union  of  South  Africa:  Raw  materials  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  soaps,  1947  and  1948 


Raw  material 

19^7 

1948 

Short  tons 

:       Short  tons 

6,172 

:  ^,987 

6,969 

-  6,841 

568 

:  3,068 

5,^72 

:  9,330 

1,070 

:            '  605 

2,585 

4,040 

hi 

179 

1,938 

7,494 

24,821 

36,594 

American  Embassy,  Pretoria. 


All  of  the  whale  oil  and  peanut  oil,  and  about  half  of  the  acids  and 
sundries  are  of  domestic  origin.    All  the  other  items  are  imported. 

COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBER 

COTTON  CONSUMPTION  CONTINUES 
TO  LECLINE  IN  SPAIN 

Raw  cotton  consumption  in  Spain  continued  to  decline  in  June  according 
to  James  N.  Cortada,  American  Consular  Attache  at  Barcelona,  and  was  esti- 
mated at  19,500  bales  .(^80  lbs.  net)  as  compared  to  27,400  bales  in  May  and 
29,000  bales  in  April  of  1949.    Under  normal  conditions  Spain  uses  about 
40,000  bales  of  cotton  per  month. 

Continued  rationing  of  hydroelectric  power  due  to  a  prolonged  drought 
in  Spain,  declining  imports  and  reserve  stocks,  due  to  a  steadily  deteriora- 
tion of  Spain's  foreign  exchange  position,  and  the  failure  of  the  seasonal 
demand  for  processed  goods  to  materialize  in  June  are  given  as  the  principal 
reasons  for  the  continued  decline  in  Spain's  cotton  consumption. 

The  severe  drought  has  cut  water  power  so  much  that  mills  are  allowed 
only  enough  electric  power  to  operate  on  a  part-time  basis.    Some  rain  fell 
during  the  spring  but  was  not  sufficient  to  raise  the  water  level  in  reser- 
voirs materially  and  heavy  rains  are  unlikely  before  the  fall  rainy  season. 
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Stocks  of  cotton  on  hand  Juno  30,  1949...  were  estimated  at  ^3,250  Dales 
of  which  28,250  wore  held  in  Free  Port  at  Barcelona  awaiting  the  allocation 
of  foreign  exchange.    This  left  the  mills  with  only  15,000  "bales,  or  loss 
than  one  month's  supply  for  pipeline  and  reserve  stocks. 

June  imports  of  raw  cotton  according  to  trade  estimates  were  Ik,  500 
hales  or  5,000  hales  less  than  consumption.    Of  these  the  United  States 
supplied  31  percent,  Egypt  36  percent,  Brazil  25  percent,  and  India, 
Pakistan,  Iran,  and  Uganda  the  remainder.    The  United  States  share  in  the 
Spanish  cotton  market  for  the  first  6  months  of  1949  amounted  to  '+0  percent, 
as  compared  to  only  3  percent  of  Spain's  total  cotton  imports  in  the  calendar 
year  l$kS,    The  increased  imports  from  the  United  States  are  due  largely 
to  crodit  arrangements  afforded  hy  American  exporters  and  to  the  favorable 
prices  of  United  States  cotton  as  compared  to  other  growths. 

Normally,  heavy  wholesale  cloth  purchases  are  made  in  June  and  July 
in  Spain  in  anticipation  of  peak  domestic  retail  sales  in  August  and 
September.    However,  the  seasonal  demand  for  cotton  textiles  failed  to 
materialize  this  June.    As  a  result  of  poor  crops  throughout  most  of  Spain 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer,  income  among  the' rural  population  is 
expected  to  be  considerably  below  last  year's  level.     It  is  believed  this 
situation  has  caused  textile . merchants  to  reduce  their  purchases.  There- 
fore, although  the  mills  are  currently  operating  at  less  than  half  of  . 
normal,  stocks  of  finished  goods  in  manufacturers'  hands  are  heavier  than 
usual  and  the  supply  and  demand  appears  temporarily  to  have  struck  a  degree 
of  balance  at  levels  sharply  reduced  from  those  prevailing  in  recent  years. 


BUMPER  COTTON  CROPS. 
IN  EAST  AFRICA 

The  19^8-49  cotton  crop  in  Uganda  is  estimated  at  317,000  bales  (500 
pounds  gross)  which  is  more  than  double  the  small  19^7-^8  crop  of  141,000 
bales  and  has  been  exceeded  only  by  the  1937-38  crop  of  3)4-9,000  bales. 
The  19W3-49  crop  of  45,000  bales  in  Tanganyika  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
previous  year.    In  Kenya  the  8,000  bales  produced  in  1948-49  were  double 
the  4, 000 -bale  crop  of  1947-48  but  far  below  those  of  the  prewar  years. 

Increased  production  in  1948-49  was  generally  attributed  to  increased 
acreage,  early  planting  and  favorable  weather.    Acreage  in  Uganda  was 
increased  to  1,551,000  acres  from  1,037,000  in,  1947 -48.    The  Government 
has  announced' a  cotton  production  goal  of  417,000  bales  (500,000  East 
African  bales)  for  1949-50.    Efforts  will  be  made  to  increase  yields  per 
acre  rather  than  attempt  to  get  a  further  increase  in  acreage.  Yields 
averaged  about  98  pounds  of  lint  per  acre  in  194o--49.    Scarcity  of  labor 
and  the  need  for  continued  high  production  of  food  crops  are  the  principal 
handicaps  to  expansion  of  cotton  acreage. 
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The  Uganda  Legislative  Council  has  approved  an  advance  of  L  3,426,000 
($13,800,000)  to  set  up  a  Cotton  Price  Assistance  Fund  for  long-range  equali- 
zation of  the  returns  to  cotton  growers. 

Profits  realized  by  the  Uganda  Government  on  cotton  transactions  have 
been  accumulating  in  a  "Cotton  Fund"  since  the  early  part  of  the  war  period 
and  are  reported  to  have  reached  9  million  pounds  ($36,270,000)  by  the  end 
of  lokS. 

The  East  African  cotton  crop  with  the  exception  of  83,000  bales 

Gold  on  the  open  market,  was  sold  to  the  Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  India  under  a  bulk  purchase  agreement.    The  price  was  based  on  the  mar-  1 
ket  price  of  Ashmouni  type  3  at  Alexandria  which  was  62.51  tallaris  per  kan- 
tar  (52.16  cents  a  pound).    The  contract  price  of  B.P.  52  was  27.5  pence 
(46.2  cents  a  pound);  Tanganyika  26.7  pence  (44.9  cents);  Bukedi  26.0  pence 
(43 .7  cents);  Mwanza  24,5  pence  (4l.2  cents);  and  Shinyanga  23.5  pence  (39-5 
cents) .    India  was  expected  to  receive  two-thirds  of  the  cotton  bought  under 
the  purchase  agreement  and  the  United  Kingdom,  one -third ,    The  average  price 
of  the  portion  sold  on  the  open  market  was  equivalent  to  about  40  U.  S. 
cents  a  pound 

(Cotton -Price  table  on  Page  151) 
LIVESTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

ARGENTINE -U.  K.  MEAT 
AGREEMENT  DETAILS  ANNOUNCED 

Under  the  new  5 -year  trade  agreement  between  Argentina  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  latter  agrees  to  buy  quarterly  85  percent  of  Argentina' 3  ex- 
port of  prime  qualities  of  carcass  beef,  mutton  and  lamb  and  offals,  and 
50  percent  of  manufacturing  meats,  together  with  small  quantities  of  pig 
meat.    However,  the  quantity  of  pig  meat  and  offals  of  types  to  be  agreed 
upon  shall  not  exceed  10  percent  of  beef,  mutton  and  lamb  made  available. 

The  contract  calls  for  a  minimum  quantity  for  the  first  year  of  300,000 
long  tons  (672  million  pounds)  but  generally  the  target  will  be  to  supply 
the  United  Kingdom  with  not  less  than  400,000  long  tons  (896  million  pounds) 
each  year.    The  United  Kingdom  also  agrees  to  buy  any  quantities  of  carcass 
meat  and  offals  of  the  type  normally  sold  to  the  United  Kingdom  which  are 
not  sold  to  other  countries.    The  agreement    further  provides  that  the  total 
quantities  to  be  purchased  shall  not  exceed  600,000  long  tons  (1,3^  million 
pounds)  of  carcass  meat,  and  40,000  tons  (90  million  pounds)  of  canned  corned 
meat  per  year. 

The  contract  stipulates  an  average  overall  price  for  all  types  of  car- 
cass beef,  mutton  and  lamb  at  h  97-536  per  long  ton  ($393-07)  or  L  96  per 
metric  ton  ($386.88).    Prices  paid  for  pig  meat  will  bo  fixed  in  relation 
to  that  of  all  other  meat.    Prices  to  be  paid  under  the  agreement  in  suc- 
ceeding years  are  to  be  negotiated,  but  initiated  not  less  than  4  months 
before  termination. 
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AUSTRALIA:    Schedule  of  pre -Christmas  wool  auction  sales  1949 


14? 


Location 


Dates 


Northern  Centers 


Sydney            .-Aug.  29 -Sept.  1 
: Sept, 12 -Sept, 19 
: Sept. 26 -Sept. 29 
:Oct.  10 -Oct.  17 
:0ct.  24 -Oct.  27 
:Nov.    7 -Nov.  14 
:Nov.  21 -Nov.  24 
:Dec .    5 -Dec .  8 
:Dec.  15 -Dec.  21 
TOTAL  : 

;  60,000 
:  77,500 
:      60, 000 
'  77,500 
60, 000 
77,500 
60)000 
60,000 
60,000 
592,500 

Brisbane         :Sept.  5 -Sept, 

:0ct.    3-0ct.  6 
:0ct.  31 -Nov.  3 
:Nov.  28 -Dec.  1 

TOTAL  : 

60,000 
60, 000 
60,000 
60,000 

240.000 

New  Castle      : Sept. 20 -Sept. 22 
:0ct.  18 -Oct.  20 
:Nov.  15 -Nov.  17 
:Dec.  12 -Dec.  14 
TOTAL  : 

27,500 
27,500 
25,000 
25,000 
105,000 

P  Alii  "K>  TWI-v-s                          .       _  '             t  r\      ."N  —  J,  o/~\ 

uouj-Durn         :0ct,  iy-uct,  20; 

:Nov.  16 -Nov.  17: 
:Dec.  13 -Dec.  14: 

TOTAL          :  : 

8, 000 
8,000 

8,000 

24, 000 

Total  Northern  Centers  : 

961,500 

Southern  Centers  : 
Melbourne           : Sept .  12  -Sept .  15  : 
: Sept. 26 -Oct.  3: 
:0ct.  17-Oct.  24: 

4o, 000 
40,000 
50,000 

Quant  it  ies '     Locat  ion 


Bales 


Dates 


Southern  Centers 


TOTAL 
ieelong 


TOTAL 


Albury 


TOTAL 


Ballarat 

TOTAL 


Adelaide 


TOTAL 


5ertn 


TOTAL 


Nov.  7 
Nov.  21 


Dec.  12-: 


Nov.  10 
Nov.  24 
Dec.  19 


Oct;  W- 

Oct.  25- 

Nov,  15- 

Dec.  6- 


■OctT  E 

•Oct.  27 

•Nov.  17 

■Dec .  8 


Sept. 21 
Nov.  2 
Nov.  30 


-Sept. 22 
-Nov.  3 
-Dec .  1 


Dec 


Aug.  30 
Sept  o 20 
Oct.  11 
Nov.  1 
Nov.  29 


-Sept;  1 
-Sept. 22 
-Oct.  13 
•Nov.  3 
-Dec .  1 


Sept. 12 
Oct.  3' 
Oct.  24. 
Nov.  21. 
Dec.  19' 


■Sept. 13 
■Oct.  4 
•Oct.  25 
•Nov.  22 
•Dec.  20 


total  Southern  Centers 


784,000 


NEW  ZEALAND :    Schedule  of  Pre-Christnias  Wool 
and  Crutch ing  Sales  1949. 


Wool  Sales 

Crutching  Stock  Wool  Sales 

LOCATION 

;  DATE 

LOCATION 

DATE 

Auckland 

Nov.  21 

Ivercargill 

Aug.  12 

:  Napier 

Nov .  26 

Dunedin 

Aug.  15 

Napier 

Nov.  29 

Timaru 

Au3,  17 

Wanganui 

Dec.  2 

Christchurch, 

Aug.  19 

Wellington 

Dec .  7 

Christchurch 

Dec.  14 

Dunedin 

Dec.  19 

Dunedin 

Dec.  21 
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LIVESTOCK^  IWEUSTR  Y  OF  THE  UNION  OF 
SOUTH  AFRICA  AFFECTED  BY  IKY  WEATHER 

The  dry  weather,  which  has  prevailed  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  during  the 
1948-49  season,  is  now  being  felt  by  the  livestock  industry.    At  the  beginning  of 
winter    grazing  conditions  were  bo  low  normal.    As  a  result,  heavier  than  usual 
marketings  have  occurred  in  June.    The  quality  of  cattle  and  sheep  marketed  were 
probably  below  average.    Drought  conditions  appear  to  be  most  severe  in  the  Eastern 
Cape  Province.    Shortages  of  both  feed  and  water  have  developed  in  that  area.  In 
addition  to  increased  marketings,  mortality  losses  are  reported  as  relatively  large 
in  this  general  area. 

Some  cattle  movement  is  reported  from  the  Eastern  Cape  to  Transvaal  where 
pasture  and  water  supplies  are  in  more  plentiful  supply.    Producers  are  subsidized1 
by  the  Government,  making  it  possible  for  them  to  shift  livestock  from  the  drought 
stricken  areas  to  areas  of  better  grazing.    If  rainfall  is  below  normal  for  the 
rest  of  the  year,  meat  shortages  are  likely  to  develop. 

DANISH  AND  BRITISH  CONCLUDE 
BACON  PRICE  NEGOTIATIONS 

Denmark  and  the  United  Kingdom  recently  concluded  a  bacon  price  agreement  for 
1950.    The  new  arrangement  provides  that  the  present  price  of  4.28  Kroner  per  kilo- 
gram (40.5  cents  per  pound)  continue  in  effect  through  1949,  while  the  new  price  of 
4.13  Kroner  per  kilogram  (39.1  cents  per  pound)  is  to  be  effective  throughout  the 
calendar  year  of  1950.    Reduction  in  the  I95O  price,  however,  will  be  less  than 
half  the  7.5  percent  permissible  under  the  bacon  agreement  existing  between  these 
countries . 

CANADIAN  CHICK  AND  POULT 
HATCH  UP  FROM  1948 

Chicks  hatches  in  Canadian  approved  hatcheries  through  June  of  this  season 
totaled  79,965,000.    This  represents  an  increase  of  14.8  percent  over  the  compar- 
able period  in  1948  when  69,606, 000  chicks  were  hatched,  but  it  is  still  11. 9  per- 
cent lower  than  the  same  period  of  1947.    Since  only  a  few  hatcheries  were  still 
in  operation  after  June  30,  poultry  officials  estimate  this  year's  total  hatch  will 
slightly  exceed  80  million  chicks. 

The  April  estimates  of  this  year's  hatch  were  about  70  million  since  at  that 
time  the  number  of  chicks  hatched  was  only  6  percent  over  a  year  earlier  and  the 
demand,  for  May  and  June  chicks  seemed  light.    However,  poultrymen  bought  more  May 
and  June  chicks  than  anticipated  which  resulted  in  an  upward  revision  of  the  earli- 
er estimates  .  1  ■■'  v" 

The  increased  chick  demand  was  relatively  much  greater  for  cockerels  of  heavi- 
er breeds  than  for  pullets  which  indicates  an  increased  emphasis  upon  poultry  meat 
production . 

Total  production  of  turkey  poults  for  1949  is  expected  to  reach  1,950,000  as 
compared  to  1.076,000  in  1948  and  1,126,000  in  1947,    The  demand  for  hatching  eggs 
and  poults  this  year  far  exceeded  the  supply  and  the  large  increase  this  season 
was  obtained  by  utilizing  all  available  domestic  supplies  in  addition  to  sizable 
imports  from  the  United  States.    The  hatch  of  poults  in  Canadian  approved  hatcher- 
ies increased  8O.5  percent  over  the  comparable  period  of  1948  and  61.9  percent 
over  1947. 
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COTTON  AND  OTHER  FIBER 
(Continued  from  Pa^e  14-8) 

COTTON-PRICE  QUOTATIONS 
ON  FOREIGN  MARKETS 

The  following  table  shows  certain  cotton-price  quotations  on  foreign  markets 
converted  at  current  rates  of  exchange. 

COTTON;    Spot  prices  in  certain  foreign  markets,  and  the 
U.S0  gulf -port  averages 


Market  location, 
kind,  and  quality 

Date 
19^9 

j    Unit  of 
\  weight 

1    Unit  of 
|  currency 

:Price  in 
:f oreign 
:  currency 

Equivalent 
:U.S.  cents 
:per  pound 

■  ;  ■ 

Alexandria 

SKantar 

^Tallari 

8-4 

:  99*05  lbs. 

:  45.37 

37.83 

Ashmouni,  F.  G-.  F, ..........  s 

•      /  0  ao 
:  42.02 

35.54 

it 

'  77.54 

.        A/   A  A 

T7V*  -nv.  #-i  1  -        TT>    n  "TO 

M 

;  (not. 

'  quoted) 

Bombay 

! Candy 

620.00 

tt 

"  781^  lbs. 

Rupee 

23.86 

tt 

:  65O.OO 

25.01 

Karachi 

Maund 

8-3 

'  82.28  lbs. 

86,00 

31.53 

289F  Sind,  S.G.,  Fine  

it 

11 

11 

92.00 

33.73 

11 

11 

'it 

92.00 

33.73 

Buenos  Aires 

Metric  ton 

8-4 

220k ,6  lbs 

Peso 

4000.00 

54.03 

Lima 

Sp.  quintal: 

36.28 

8-3 

101. k  lbs.. 

Sol 

377.00  . 

ti  ■ 

11  • 

ii  < 

450.00 

43.31 

Recife 

Arroba  : 

8-4  s 

33.07  lbs.: 

Cruzeiro  : 

200.00  : 

32.90 

11  : 

11  « 

it  « 

195.00: 

32,08 

Sao  Paulo 

»  1 

195.00: 

32a08 

Torre on 

Sp.  quintal: 

Middling,  15/16"  

11  : 

101. if  lbs.: 

Peso  : 

190.00  : 

21.66 

Houst on -Calve at on -New 

Orleans  av.  Mid.  15/16".... 

it  . 

Pound  : 

Cent  • 

XXXXX  \ 

30.88 

Quotations  of  foreign  markets  reported  by  cable  from  U.S.  Foreign  Service  posts 
abroad.    U.S.  quotations  from  designated  spot  markets. 


